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of the departments of legal lore. But he was always sufficiently
furnished to do justice to any cause that he undertook, and he
"brought to every cause in which he saw fit to engage a power
of reasoning and of discrimination, and a depth of insight, that
made him a most formidable adversary. He once accepted a
seat in the Senate of the United States, where he served from
1813 to 1817, and where his great abilities, his wise counsels,
and elevated character gave him a large influence.- Being a
Federalist, and a change of parties having taken place in the
State, he was not reflected. He returned to the practice of
his profession in New Hampshire, and to the enjoyments of a
private station, in which he was widely known as the most emi-
nent citizen of the State. In 1832, at the age of sixty-four, he
removed to Boston, where he commanded a large practice in
the courts for a period of about six years. At the end of that
time, having accumulated such fortune as he deemed needful,
he retired from the more active duties of his profession, and
lived to the age of eighty, with dignity and ease, with all his
faculties unimpaired, and imparting to those who had the ad
vantages of his society the fruits of his singular wisdom and
sagacity, which touched with equal power every public ques-
tion and every private interest. He died on the 14th of Octo-
ber, 1848.

Of this great antagonist of his early professional career
and of this friend with whom he never had a moment's personal
difference, Mr. Webster made a record in his Autobiography,
which he was well aware would remain private while either of
them lived, but which he intended should stand as his deliber-
ate judgment. It was written nearly twenty years before Mr.
Mason's death; but it is well known that Mr. Webster never
changed the estimate which he then so carefully placed on
record, as I am confident that he never could have had subse-
quent reason for changing it:*

1 In a playful letter, -written by Mr.   my bones yet,  and   don't care about

"Webster to Mr. Mason, in 1830, from   any more till that wears out."__The

Washington, he says :  " I hare been   profound respect < of these . groat men

written to, to go to Few Hampshire,   for each other was founided in their in-

to try a cause against you next August.   teUectual equality.   ' MR Mason never

... If it were an easy and plain case   suppressed his contempt when he felt it,

in our side, I might be willing to go;   One of his Portsmouth neighbors was

but I have some of your pounding in   accustomed to say, that he had often